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Dread is a horror game. There is no reason that the content of any game of 
Dread need be any more horrifying than you wish it to be, and therefore Dread 
can be suitable for nearly any age. However, the contents of this book delve 
into mature topics at points, in order to facilitate groups who enjoy those sorts 
of horror, so please exercise discretion when passing this book around. In par- 
ticular, Chapter 11 is not suitable for our younger players. 
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Chapter 1: To Begin With 


I remember watching the mugs as I gingerly attempted to carry the coffee to the bereaved, without 
spilling it on their immaculate living room carpet. Within a breath, the steam disappeared and the 
dark fluid frosted over. A chill crept across my neck and I looked up to see poor, little Lucy standing 
just outside the window. For a moment it all seemed a horrible mistake. It was not her body the police 
found alongside that hateful highway. She had simply been lost, as we first suspected, and just now 


found her way home. 


I was about to relay the good news to the Kohlmans and the reverend when I saw their faces blanch as 
they stared at me ... rather, just beyond me. That was when I realized that it wasn’t Lucy outside, but 
her reflection against the darkened window. Soon I would learn that both the police and I were correct. 
That was Lucy’s body in the ditch, and she did indeed find her way home. 


read is a game of horror and hope. Those 

who play will participate in a mutual tell- 

ing of an original macabre tale. The goal 
of Dread is to sustain the delicate atmosphere that 
invokes the hand-quivering emotion that lends its 
name to the game. 


The thrill of a Dread game lies within the tension 
between desire and loss. You will take on the role 
of people trapped in a story that is only as compel- 
ling as it is hostile— people who will find them- 
selves making decisions we hope never to face in 
real life. 


The Warning 
So, it should be said 


that Dread is not neces- 
sarily for everyone. The main purpose of any game 
is to have fun. Like a good game of Truth or Dare, 
Dread should make you uncomfortable from time 
to time. If this does not sound like fun, then please 
do not play. 


If, however, you crave a game that savors alien- 
ation, tension, anxiety, fear, and all those other deli- 
cious emotions that draw an audience of millions 
to horror novels, stories, comics, and movies each 
year, then by all means, enjoy. 


The Basics 


During a Dread game 

you and your friends 
will create characters to populate your own brand 
of horror story. It may take several hours to accom- 
plish this, or even several nights, and it will require 
some preparation. Within this book you will find a 
set of rules and guidelines that will help you with 
this endeavor. However, it is important that you 
remember the ultimate goal is the story itself. If any 
part of this book or its contents gets in the way, feel 
free to ignore or alter it as you see fit. 


To play, you will need yourself and at least one oth- 
er person, though it is recommended that you gath- 
er about five to six players in total. The majority of 
you will be playing the roles of characters caught in 
a tale of horror—one character to a player. One of 
you will have the fortune (fair or foul) to host the 
game. Who among you shall take up this mantle is 
a choice for your group to make. All players have 
responsibilities in the game, but the host’s duties 
are unique. The host will create the basic frame- 
work for the story and will be the arbiter of all the 
conflicts the characters find themselves in. The host 
will also take on the roles of all the other characters 
that aren't played by the other players. Because the 
duties of the host are slightly more involved, the 
majority of this book is dedicated to them. 


What could you have done to save your brother’s life? What book do you read every year on the anniversary of your father’s 
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The Tower 


The tower is a pile of fifty-four 1”x1⁄2”x3” wooden blocks 
stacked three to a level, in alternating directions, eighteen 
levels high, that can be purchased commercially under 
the brand name Jenga®. If you do not already own this 
fairly ubiquitous game, it is readily available in the game 
and toy sections of most stores. If you wish to create your 
own, we encourage you to experiment with your own di- 
mensions and send us photos of the completed set. 


In addition to players, you will need a sturdy, flat 
surface; plenty of scratch paper; pens or pencils; 
and the tower (see sidebar and the next chapter). 

It may also be useful to have this book handy —at 
least for the first few times you play. Eventually, 
once your group finds its particular style and 
rhythm, you will find this book useless. In fact, it 
can become a hindrance if you are constantly refer- 
encing it. Once that happens, we encourage you to 
pass it on. 


The Ambience 


When you are ready 

to play, you will want 
to set aside a sufficient amount of time and meet 
at an appropriate place. To maintain a horrific 
atmosphere you should begin with the proper en- 
vironment. A dark, quiet place will work best. You 
will need light enough to read by, but little more. 
You may wish for some mood music. Try to avoid 
anything with obtrusive lyrics, keep the volume 
low, and make sure you bring enough to avoid it 
becoming repetitive. Since many Dread games can 
take four or more hours, this may take some plan- 
ning. The key to making both the lighting and the 
music work is to keep it subdued. Don’t let them 
detract from the game itself. Candles can add to 
the atmosphere, but avoid placing them on the 
same surface as the tower or where someone may 


knock them over. You may also want to have food 
and drink handy, so the game isn’t interrupted by a 
quest to sate such carnal desires. 


The Book 


Throughout these rules 

you will happen upon 
two different sidebars: the marrow and the flesh. 
Both serve to clarify concepts in the game but do so 
in their own fashion. The marrow is meant to be a 
quick reference, a distillation of the contents of the 
page. The text is repeated in simplified language 
to make it easier to find the foundations of the 
rules during play or a swift search of the book. The 
flesh will expand on the page’s content, offering 
examples, insight, or other materials. They exist to 
develop the basic concepts in the rules in ways that 
should assist you in understanding them. 


The rules in the next ten chapters are divided into 
three sections. The next two chapters (Briefly, the 
Rules and A Question of Character) are a basic 
overview of rules that all players should have 
some familiarity with. The fourth and fifth chapters 
(How to Host a Dread Game and How to Create a 
Dread Game) are dedicated entirely to the tasks of 
the host, and most players need not bother with 
them. The final six chapters are also aimed at the 
host, but may not be pertinent to every Dread 
game. They are a collection of tips and guidelines 
that will assist the host in using various common 
horrific themes and elements in his stories. Finally, 
there is an appendix covering alternatives to Jen- 
ga®, and then three ready-to-run Dread scenarios. 


Support 


If any part of these 

rules is unclear to 
you, visit the Impossible Dream's website at 
<http://www.tiltingatwindmills.net>. There you 
should be able to find the answers to frequently 
asked questions, contact information for support, 


death? Why are you the black sheep of your family? What complicated dish has become your trademark? What was the first 
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and additional 

material for 

the game as 

it becomes 

available. We 
also have 

an e- 


mail list 
to announce 
upcoming releases 
and new editions of the 
game, as well as an online 
forum in which you can 
discuss topics related to 
Dread with other players. 
Glossary 
Characters: The roles the players adopt during a Dread 
game as defined by their questionnaires. Or, the other 


characters that populate the game and are controlled by 
the host. 


Flesh: Sidebars that expand upon the rules with exam- 
ples and insights. Set off with simple divider bars. 


Game: An entire plotline that may be played over one or 
more sessions. Also referred to as a story. 


Host: The player who creates the framework for the sto- 
ry, adjudicates conflict in the story, and controls all the 
characters not controlled by the other players. 


Marrow: Sidebars that contain the fundamental rules of 
the game. Set off with corner brackets. 

Player: Generally speaking, anyone playing Dread, but 
specifically those players who have only a single char- 
acter to worry about, and no hosting duties. 


Pull: The act of removing one block from the tower and 
placing it on the topmost level. 


Questionnaire: A list of questions designed to flesh out 
the main characters of the story. 


Session: Each time you and your friends gather to play. 


Story: An entire plotline that may be played over one or 
more sessions. Also referred to as a game. 


Tower: The basic metaphor of Dread. A stack of blocks 
that are pulled and restacked as the game progresses. 


thing you ever stole? When was the most inappropriate time that you've broken out in laughter? Why don’t you visit museums 


Chapter 2: Rules 


Chapter 2: Briefly, The Rules 


At dusk the untended cornfields began to ripple and heave. We expected the creatures to spill into the 
bare patch of backyard that separated the house from the fields. But they didn’t. 


Their wheezing howls, that inhuman crescendo, like teeth on chalkboards ... We had only a dozen or 
so shots left and Grant, who had swallowed the last of his medicinals earlier that morning, began to 
shake. He kept asking, “Why won't they come? Why won't they come?” 


I called upstairs to Megan, hoping she could calm the old man the way she calms her kid. It was about 
that time when the first of those damned things stumbled into the clearing, dragging Megan's exter- 


minator uniform behind it like a child drags a rag doll. 


efore you play Dread, there are prepara- 
tions to be made. First, one among the 
players must host the game. It is the job 
of the host to provide the framework for the game 
and to adjudicate the actions of the other play- 
ers’ characters. Just exactly how one provides the 
framework and adjudicates actions is detailed in 
the following chapters. For now, let us just say that 
the host will have to prepare notes before everyone 
gathers for the game. 


To clarify, the host of the game does not have to be 
the host of the party. You do not need to play at the 
host’s home and the host is not necessarily respon- 
sible for refreshments. Those duties are beyond the 
scope of this rulebook, and players should fight 
amongst themselves over them. 


The other players should create their characters. 
The next chapter will delve into this more deeply. 
Essentially, the players will each fill out a question- 
naire provided by the host. The questions should 
deal with what the characters are capable of, physi- 
cally, mentally, and emotionally, and should help 
all the players better understand their roles. 


The Game 
Proper 


Once the host has had 
time to prepare and the 
players have finished 
their character questionnaires, you will be ready to 
begin the game. Find a flat surface or table some- 
where everyone can sit comfortably. Before you 
begin, each player should introduce their character 
to the rest of the players. Avoid revealing too much 
about the character, such as secrets or details that 
aren't readily apparent. Just discuss what the other 
characters would know. The exact amount will dif- 
fer from game to game. Some characters may be 
old friends who are almost an open book to each 
other, while others could be complete strangers. 


The Metaphor of 
the Tower 


In order to play Dread, 
you will also have to 
assemble the tower, 
both metaphorically and physically. As mentioned 
before, Dread is a game of horror and hope. The 
latter emotion is as vital a part of the formula as 
the former. Without hope, horror is only despair. 
To create dread, you must be able to balance that 
sickening cold swimming in your gut with the 
glimmering chance of survival lying just at the tip 
of your out-stretched fingers. Every significant ac- 
tion in Dread is resolved through a metaphor of this 


any more? What was the last fad you embraced? You are legendary for what feat that you never actually performed? What was 
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balance, even if the elements of horror and hope 
have not yet shown themselves in the story. This is 


accomplished through the tower. 
Preparing for the Game 


At the beginning of the game, the physical tower e Decide who will host. 

should be placed upon your flat surface in a spot e The host should prepare their notes for the story. 

all the players agree on. You will want it easily ac- * The host should create a unique questionnaire for each 
cessible, but not precarious. Everyone except the of the players’ characters. 

host needs to be able to easily reach it. As will be e Players should fill out the character questionnaires. 
explained in a moment, the tower holds a terrible e The players should introduce their characters to the 
threat and you should treat it with care. rest of the players. 


e Do not to reveal any information the other characters 


If you are playing with fewer than five players OUTSET: 


e Stack the tower and pre-pull 3 blocks for every player 


(not including the host), you should pre-pull three you have kssin. 


blocks for every player less than five. This is the 


only time when you are immune to the effects of a 
collapsed tower (see below). If the tower tumbles 


ue iS Pet Snr) pel Sen ey aeansy Choices should be made based on what would be 

Pom ORANE tees ik PIRES; appropriate for the character to do, and not neces- 
sarily what the players would want to do. There 
will be times when the player knows something 

The Game Begins that the character obviously would not know. This 

The host sets the scene is when it is especially important to maintain the 

as if they were telling 

a story. As the story progresses, the other players 


should contribute by explaining what their char- 


differences between player and character. The next 
chapter will delve deeper into this topic, but for 


now keep in mind that the players are pretending 
acters are doing and asking questions for clarifica- 


to be people other than themselves, and should act 
tion. Throughout the game, the host’s job will be 


accordingly. 
describing what goes on in the world around the 
characters and the players will be describing their 
characters’ actions and reactions. À 
Resolving 
Conflict While many of the 


There is no formal structure to this part of the things the characters do 
game, which will most likely be the majority of will be clearly possible, 
it. The host has complete control over everything some of them may not be. Any time a character at- 
in the story except the other players’ characters. tempts something that they may not be able to do, 
The players may, and in fact should, interrupt to or that the current situation may aggravate, their 
describe the actions taken by their characters. They player must pull a block from the tower. 
have complete control over their own characters, 


nn ntrol anythin nd th ] : ; 
bui = ot contro: anything beyo dthe acta What does this mean? For the most part, anything 
intention to act. The success, failure, and conse- . 
. that a character would clearly not be in danger of 
quences of the actions are up to the host and the ai : 
i bel failing would not require a pull. Conversely, any- 
wer w). f j : 
SE US Me LON thing that the character clearly can’t do, would fail. 


However, frequently a character will be in such a 


Daring mie gae al hep ayer iiun ele situation where they have to accomplish something 


Beet Sonia Peete CRE oara stern they could possibly succeed or fail at. For example, 


the last bumper sticker you bought? Why did you save the old woman instead of the child? What cliché do you hate to see in 
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Pulling 


e You must use 1 hand at a time, though you may switch 
hands at any time. 


° The block being pulled must be from beneath the top- 
most complete layer. 


e After it is pulled, the block must be placed atop the 
tower, aligned in the opposite direction of the blocks in 
the layer beneath it. 


e Place it within the topmost layer if it is incomplete. 


e After placing the block on top, wait a few moments to 
see if the tower will collapse. 


e Players may change their minds about what part of a 
complex action a particular pull represents at any time 
during the process. 


most folks can jump, and would be able to jump 
forward a few feet without a pull. But could the 
character make the leap from one rickety beam to 
the next in a roof of a burning barn? Or, if the char- 
acter is a well-educated scientist, could they trans- 
late an ancient text written in Latin? 


In the first example, given enough time and prepa- 
ration, there really shouldn’t be a problem with 
letting the character make the jump. However, time 
is not an abundant commodity in a blazing barn, 
and the beams themselves might not be stable. 

This particular act requires about as much luck 

as it does skill from the character. In the second 


Abandoning the Pull 


e At any time during this process the player is allowed 
to abandon the pull. 


° If the player abandons a pull, the character fails at the 
action the pull represented. 


° If the tower collapses because of a pull that was aban- 
doned, the character is still removed from the game. 


example, the character’s questionnaire probably 
specified the fact that the character was educated, 
but not all educated people can read Latin. In both 
these cases, the host can request a pull for success. 


What if the jumper had been an acrobat in the 
circus, or the would-be translator had extensively 
studied the Latin roots of botanical and biological 
nomenclature? There may be evidence on the ques- 
tionnaire that a character stands a better chance of 
success than normal. Players should help the host 
along, by bringing up any details about their char- 
acters that may influence the situation. However, 
the decision of whether something is pertinent is 
up to the host. A circus acrobat is definitely used 

to working under pressure and in dangerous en- 
virons. Such a character might not need a pull to 
make their leap successful. The majority of the sci- 
entific names for plants and animals are in Latin. It 
is likely that someone studying this naming system 
could also have studied Latin in a more general 
fashion, even if the questionnaire does not specifi- 
cally address this. 


Pulling a Block 
The act of pulling a 


block must be done 
with one hand (although the player is allowed to 
switch hands mid-pull, only one may be touch- 
ing the block at any given moment), and the block 
must be pulled from beneath the topmost complete 
layer. Then the block must be placed on top of the 
tower, laying in the opposite direction of the blocks 
on the row beneath it. If this is done without caus- 
ing the tower to collapse, then the character’s act 
is successful. For particularly unstable towers, you 
may want to wait a moment or two before declar- 
ing the action a success. At any time during this 
process the player is allowed to change their mind 
and abandon the pull. If this happens, the charac- 
ter does not succeed at what they are trying to do. 
Abandoning the pull, however, does not make you 
immune to the effects of a collapsed tower (see The 
Collapsing Tower [p. 9]). 


movies? What injury of yours has never healed quite right? What is your best memory from college? What have you been 
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Ultimately, it is up to the host to decide whether 
or not a pull is required, and just exactly what a 
successful pull means. For the leap, a single pull 
may mean making it to the next beam, or it may 
mean being able to hop from beam to beam until 
the character reached safety — especially if the char- 
acter has an acrobatic background. For the Latin, 
it could mean that the character knew enough to 
understand some of the text, or even just identify 
what the text may be about, or it could mean that 
the character did indeed study Latin and is quite 
fluent in it. 


If the player refuses to pull a block, then the char- 
acter’s attempt fails. This can result in any number 
of consequences, but none of them may remove 
the character from the game. The reading character 
will most likely find the text indecipherable. The 
leaping character may end up on the barn floor, 

in the middle of an inferno, with a freshly broken 
arm. 


The exception to this is if the player offers some 
way to change the circumstances surrounding 

the task at hand so that they are more beneficial. 
Perhaps they can get other characters to help, take 
their time to accomplish the task, find a tool that 
will aid in the endeavor, or use any number of 
other useful tricks. Essentially, it is as if the charac- 
ter realized the task would be too much, and tried 
a different approach. Because it represents a change 
in the character’s mind, it may take a little time in 
the story, and if time is limited during that point in 
the story, the character may end up failing before 
their plan is put into action. 


The Collapsing 


Tower If at any time a player 


other than the host 
causes the collapse 
of the tower, their character is removed from the 
game. It should be noted that this occurs regardless 
of who is or isn’t pulling, or even if the tower falls 
accidentally. If they were attempting to pull a block 
at the time, the character also fails at that action. 


Expanding Characters 


As the game progresses, characters will make pulls for 
abilities the players weren’t sure they had. In the Latin 
translation example [p. 8], there is a good argument for 
the scientist to be able to read Latin, but nobody will 
know if he can until after the player either successfully 
pulls or refuses to pull. In such cases, you may want to 
make a note of the result on the character’s questionnaire. 
That way, if a similar incident occurs later in the game, or 
in another game with the same character, you will have 
more information to work with. Take a look at the section 
entitled Dealing with the Consequences [p. 14] for more 


information on this. 


How this will play out in game is up to the host. 
Usually, this will result in the death of the charac- 
ter, but may involve any number of events includ- 
ing imprisonment, loss of consciousness, flight 

of cowardice, insanity, possession, etc. It should 
not be difficult to dream up various and sundry 
graphic ways to remove the jumper. However, the 
translation attempt may cause the host some dif- 
ficulty. How do you remove this character and still 
preserve the reality of the game? 


For this you may have to look at the surrounding 
circumstances. What is the book? Is it a loathsome, 
ancient tome that reveals secrets the human mind 
was not meant to know? Then the character could 
have slipped into a fit of supernatural insanity, or 
fled in terror upon discerning the book’s secret. 
(Note: A strict interpretation of the rules would 
indicate that, because the character is supposed 

to have failed, they could not have translated the 
book and therefore could not have been driven in- 
sane. This, however, can be overlooked for the sake 
of a good story. After all, the character will have 
still failed to do anything useful with the book’s 
knowledge.) 


Perhaps the book is a red herring, nothing more 
than an ancient cookbook. How, then, can the host 
remove this character? If there is no environmental 


meaning to do for months, but never gotten around to? How many times have you failed the bar exam? At which game did you 
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danger involved, the host may have to turn to a 
more mundane way of excusing the character from 
the game. Take a quick look at the character’s ques- 
tionnaire. Is there a close relative, friend, or other 
loved one listed? The character could receive a 
phone call with dreadful news about the loved one, 
forcing the character to leave immediately for an 


out-of-town hospital. 


Ways For a Character to Leave the Game 
e Die, 

e Flee in terror, 

e Fall into a catatonic state, 

e Become imprisoned, 

° Be called away to visit a sick loved one, 

e Be possessed by a malignant spirit, 

e Become monstrously transformed, 

e Get knocked unconscious, 

e Get trapped in a cave-in, 

e Become hospitalized, 

e Get called in to work a double shift, 

e Become drugged or inebriated, 

e Get grounded by over-protective parents, 
e Become paralyzed, 

° Be prematurely aged by fear, 

e Be crippled in a car accident, 


e Get chased off by fellow characters because of poor 
manners, 


e Arrive too late for the ship’s departure, 

° Be ejected from the ball for forging an invitation, 
° Leave to find a better career, 

e Join a cult, 

e Regress to a child-like state, 


e Become seized by a paranoia strong enough to cause 
them to fear the other characters, 


e Realize that they are also putting their family in dan- 
ger, 

e Become stricken with grief, 

e Become embarrassed to the point of flight, 


e Or be consumed with uncontrollable joy. 


consistently beat your siblings? How did you discover you were a werewolf? When you were laid off, what skills did you use to 


Sometimes, there really is no readily-available way 
to remove a character from the game. If this is the 
case, there are still some options available to the 
host, and they are detailed in Chapter 4: How to 
Host a Dread Game [p. 28]. 


Once the tower has collapsed, you will need to 

set it back up like you did at the beginning of the 
game, but this time you should pre-pull an ad- 
ditional three blocks for every character that has 
been removed from the game so far. These pre- 
pulls should be distributed as evenly as possible 
between the remaining players, because the tower 
is live and if it collapses during these pre-pulls, an- 
other character will be lost. 


The Sacrifice 
There will be times 


when the tower seems 
too shaky to approach, and the players are loath to 
try anything that requires a pull. After all, if they 
try something and the tower falls, not only do they 
lose their character, but their character will also 
fail. But it doesn’t have to be this way. There is 
one last, desperate option. If a player deliberately 
knocks the tower over, their character succeeds in 
a dramatically appropriate way just before being 
removed from the game. Just exactly what is dra- 
matically appropriate is dependent on the situation 
and ultimately up to the host of the game. 


Complex and 
Difficult Tasks 


Sometimes when the 
character is attempt- 
ing something more 
complex —or particularly difficult, but still pos- 
sible — the host may request more than one pull. In 
this case, each pull should represent a significant 
portion of the task. The player does not need to 
make each pull, and may pick and choose which 
pulls represent which significant portions of the ac- 
tion. The player may even change their mind about 
what a pull represents at any time. For instance, a 
character who is not very experienced in first aid 


or dealing with pain is trying to apply a tourniquet 


to his own leg. The host could require two pulls 

for this action: one to correctly apply the bandage 
and the other to overcome the pain. The character’s 
player starts to pull for the pain first, but soon real- 
izes that the tower may not be stable enough for 
two pulls. Instead, the player can decide that the 
first pull is for the first aid attempt and suffer the 
consequences of not pulling to endure the pain 
(which could result in yelping loud enough to alert 
a stalking menace, briefly passing out, etc.). 


When taking on complex or difficult tasks, it is 
entirely likely that the player may not be aware of 
the result of each pull. This is especially appropri- 
ate when characters take on complex tasks they are 
untrained in, or when a task is surprisingly more 
difficult than they would expect. 


An example of a character in over their head would 
be a layperson removing a bullet from a wound 
with an artery in the way. If the character isn’t 
aware of the artery, the player shouldn’t be. In this 


eee 
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case the host can ask the player to make another 
pull to avoid “complications.” The player doesn’t 
need to suspect that there are any complications 
(indeed, there might not be), but it is reasonable to 
be asked to pull again considering the difficulty of 


Complex and Difficult Tasks 


¢ The host can request more than one pull for a complex 
or difficult action. 


e Each pull should represent a significant step in the 
task. 


e At any time before, during, or immediately after any 
pull, the player may decide which portion of the action 
they are pulling for. 


° The player does not need to pull for every portion of 
the action. 


e Players need not know what a particular pull is for, if 
their character would not. 


make ends meet? What won't you even try to do because you're certain you will fail? What did the witch woman tell your 
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the task and the character’s lack of experience. The 
complications themselves are not detailed, so the 
player never really learns anything they shouldn't. 


A trained surgeon would know about the artery, 
but may not know that the patient has a rare al- 
lergy to the anesthetic being used. In these cases, 
asking for another pull will most likely alert the 
player that there is something wrong. After all, the 
character should be able to handle the situation 
with a minimum of pulls. In this case, the host may 
opt not to offer the pull. This is one of the reasons 
why players are allowed to make pulls electively 
(see Elective Pulls [p. 14]). If the player does ask 

to make an elective pull, the host can assume the 
character is investigating for further complications. 
At that point, it may be appropriate to tell the play- 
er what the pull is for. 


Conflict between Players’ Characters 


e It is recommended that this method should not be used 
for most conflicts between players’ characters, espe- 
cially verbal ones. 


e When a character tries to do something rash or violent 
to another, the other usually can avoid it. 


° If a player doesn’t want the action to be avoided, they 
can risk one or more pulls from the tower: 


e The player of the first character willing to step up the 
conflict should pull one or more blocks and declare 
their intentions toward the other character(s). 


e The intent of the pull cannot be so drastic that it 
would remove the other character from the game. 
This is only possible through a collapsed tower. 


° The player of the target must either accept the action, 
or pull to defend. 


e If this player then decides to retaliate, they have 
the option to pull again and declare their intentions 
against the other character(s). 


e This process continues until one side refuses to pull, or 
the tower collapses. 


° If the tower collapses during this conflict, the character 
of the player responsible is removed from the game. 


mother the day you were born? Why does your little sister follow you wherever you go? Which of the other characters do you 


For this reason, the host may occasionally ask for 
pulls to overcome a vague obstacle. The pull must 
always accomplish something, but it doesn’t nec- 
essarily have to be something important or life 
threatening. It just has to be useful. A host may ask 
the players to pull to “notice anything unusual” 
when they first enter a library. The players may 
fear a lurking killer or some other trap, but it may 
just be the fact that the books are shelved in a ran- 
dom order (indicating it had been ransacked for a 
secret book and then hastily re-shelved). 


Conflict Between 
Players’ 
Characters 


Not all characters get 
along, nor should they 
have to. Character con- 
flict is just a natural by- 
product of the stressful situations Dread characters 
find themselves in. The vast majority of character 
conflict can be resolved without using the tower— 
especially debates, heated arguments, and physi- 
cal posturing. The host, through interpretations of 
the characters’ actions and what is known about 
the characters from their questionnaires, usually 
resolves these sorts of conflicts. There are times, 
however, when things get heated. Usually, the 
resolutions that don’t involve the tower are not en- 
tirely decisive - at least not as decisive as it would 
have been if a character had been removed from 
the game. One character may be tempted to turn 
things up and do something rash or violent. If it is 
appropriate for the character to take the sort of risk 
that is involved with pulling, then all characters 
involved have trouble on their hands. 


Essentially, if a player says his character does 
something to another character, the player of the 
other character can describe how their character 
avoids it. If both actions are reasonable, given the 
circumstances, then the aggressor’s attempt is 
avoided. That is, unless the player of the aggressor 
is willing to pull for it. 


The player of the aggressive character, the one will- 
ing to up the ante, has the option to pull a block 


from the tower. Then they may declare exactly 
what the pull is meant to accomplish. It can be any- 
thing as long as it doesn’t necessitate the removal 
of another character from the game. One character 
can fire a pistol at another character, because there 
is a chance of the bullet only wounding them. 

One character cannot place a gun against another 
character’s head and pull the trigger, because this 
would most likely be fatal. However, in the sec- 
ond example, the gun-toting character can try to 
place the gun against the other character’s temple 
and perhaps the gun could go off in the struggle 
temporarily blinding the other character. That way 
something has happened, but the character isn’t 
removed from the game. 


Just like any other pull, the host may request more 
than one pull if the action is particularly difficult 

or complex; and, just like any other pull, each pull 
represents a portion of the action being completed. 


To defend against the action, the targeted char- 
acter’s player can pull. Usually only one pull is 
needed, no matter how many pulls the aggressor 
made. However, if the defender is out-matched 
or caught under bad circumstances, the host may 
request more pulls. Once again, each pull repre- 
sents a portion of the defense, which should in 
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Mismatched Opponents and Circumstances 


e If one character clearly has an advantage over another, 
their player may not be required to make some of the 


pulls. 


e If this character is the aggressor, then their player 


must make at least one pull. 


e Likewise, the disadvantaged character’s player may 


have to pull more than once. 


e Which pulls aren’t required depends on the nature of 
the character’s advantage, and should be decided by 


the host. 


some way protect the character, but not completely. 
The defender is allowed to pick and choose which 
pulls are which, like normal. If the defender has 
made their pulls, then the aggression is avoided - 
or at least lessened, if only a portion of the pulls are 
made. 


If the two players’ characters are not on equal foot- 
ing when it comes to the conflict, the host may re- 
duce the number of pulls required from the player 
whose character has the advantage. Or the host 
may increase the number of pulls required from 
the player whose character is disadvan- 
taged. In both cases, there should 
be a reason for why each indi- 
vidual pull is either required 
or removed. For example, if an 
asylum orderly with experience 
subduing people is wrestling 
with a rather non-athletic col- 
lege professor, the host may 
decide that the orderly’s player 
has to pull once to grab and pin 
the professor, but the profes- 
sor’s player needs to pull twice, 
once to avoid the pin and again 
to break the orderly’s hold. It is 
important to note that no matter 
how much of an advantage one 
player’s character has over another, 


feel you can trust with your secret, and why haven't you told them yet? Why have you forgiven the man who tried to flay your 
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Some Possible Reasons to Electively Pull 


e To be extra aware in a situation; 

e To accomplish a task swiftly without sacrificing qual- 
ity; 

e To improve the chances of having the drop on some- 
one; 


e To exert extra effort while holding a door closed; 


e To ask the host for a clue or idea you don’t have, but 
your character might; 


e To improve the accuracy or lethality of an attack; 


e Or to avoid a hazard you suspect, but your character 
isn’t currently aware of. 


if that character is the aggressor (trying to do some- 
thing to the other character and not just reacting 

to something the other character is trying to do 

to them), at least one pull must be made by their 
player. There are no free assaults on other players’ 
characters. 


The conflict ends when both players decide to back 
down and cease their dangerous game of chicken. 
Of course, it can also end with the collapse of the 
tower, and the usual consequences. Because this 
can lead to hard feelings between players, it is 
highly recommended that the players’ characters 
try to reach an understanding before this dire re- 


sult. 


Recording the Consequences 


When recording consequences on your character’s ques- 
tionnaire, you may want to leave room for the changes. 
You could create boxes to group related consequences to- 
gether, so that all the notes that relate to your character’s 
physical health are in one section and all the notes that 
relate to their mental health are in another, and so forth. 
This makes things easier to find and can give you a broad 
understanding of your character’s current condition with 
just a glance. 


son alive? When the world seems against you, what one thing keeps you going? Among your many trophies and awards, which 


Elective Pulls 


Players always have the 

option to pull a block 
without being asked to. There are a number of rea- 
sons why one may want to do this. It essentially 
represents the player’s character putting forth 
more effort than they would normally put forth 
on a given task. The player should indicate just in 
what way the character’s extra effort is being used, 
but the host ultimately decides how it affects the 


story. 


As an example, if your character were fleeing from 
room to room in a well-furnished Victorian manor 
in the late evening, with only a candle to light 

their way, it might be wise to pull a block to en- 
sure that the character is paying close attention to 
table corners, open cabinets, chair legs, and other 
objects likely to cause a stumble or twisted ankle. 
By pulling and telling the host this is the case, you 
can increase your character’s chances of avoiding 
such pitfalls without slowing down significantly or 
otherwise hindering your character’s progress. You 
could simply tell the host your character plans to 
keep an open eye for such things, but the host may 
rule that such activities can slow your character’s 
flight or distract your character from other impor- 
tant details. Electing to pull always represents an 
effort above and beyond what the character is nor- 
mally capable of. 


Dealing with the 


Consequences Throughout the course 


of a story a great many 

things will happen to 
the characters. Many of these things, such as inju- 
ries, loss of loved ones, promotions at work, irra- 
tional fears or nervous habits born out of traumatic 
stress, learning the hideous secrets of an ancient 
cult, etc., will have a lasting effect on the charac- 
ters’ lives. When such things happen, the player 
should make a note of it on their character’s ques- 
tionnaire. Rather than rely on our memory, espe- 
cially when a single story could take several nights 
to tell, it is better to have a written record. There 


are no rules to govern what should or shouldn't 
be noted, beyond common sense. However, if you 
are going to note something, it is recommended 
that you explain briefly how it happened, so that 
memories can be jogged if need be. 


Many of the consequences noted in this fashion 
will change over time. People heal from injuries, 
whether they are social, emotional, or physical. 
And situations can worsen—a drugged character 
could slip further into dementia, illness can wors- 
en, debts increase, and so forth. When this hap- 
pens, it is best to cross out the previous condition 
or circumstance with a single line so that there is 
no confusion as to which is currently in effect, but 
there is still a historical account available. 
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During the Game 


e The host describes all that happens to and around the 
characters. 


e Players contribute by declaring what their characters 
are doing. 


e The player must pull if their character is attempting to 
do something the character is conceivably capable of, 
but that is either: 


e Outside the character’s realm of experience, or, 
e Performed under aggravated conditions. 


° If the player declines to pull, their character fails at 
whatever action they are attempting. 


e This failure cannot be so drastic that it would re- 
move the character from the game. 


e Exception: If there is time in the story to do so, the 
player may avoid the pull by changing the circum- 
stances so they are more beneficial. Their character 
need not fail outright: 


e If the circumstances change enough to make the 
task easy to accomplish, the character succeeds. 


e Otherwise, the player may still be asked to pull. 
° If the player pulls successfully, the character succeeds. 


° If at any time during the game a player causes the 
tower to collapse, their character is removed from the 
game. If the character was attempting an action at the 
time, they fail. 


e Exception: If the player deliberately knocks the 
tower over, their character succeeds in a dramatically 
appropriate way, but is still removed from the game. 


e Once the tower tumbles, restack it and pre-pull three 
additional blocks for every character removed from the 
game so far. 
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Chapter 3: A Question of Character 


I rode in silence as Mark drove us north through that autumn evening. He refused to turn on the 
stereo, and I refused to discuss my condition any further. I knew my decision would not set well with 
his Catholic upbringing, but with all that we had seen, his concern for the hereafter seemed a bit out 


of place. 


Carol dozed off intermittently in the back seat as the first few stars began to twinkle through the 
charcoal clouds, but she was awake enough to see it first. All she said was “huh,” in a half question, 
but it was enough to make my spine run cold. I shifted in the front seat, and craned my neck to see 
her bruised face. She was staring out into the dark fields that ran alongside the highway, tracing her 
finger along the window. Following her gaze, I saw a lone figure dancing in the amber glow of a lit 


billboard. 


It appeared to be a clown. 


he players’ characters stand at the center of 

any Dread game. Just like the main charac- 

ters in a novel or movie, the plot revolves 
around them, and it is what happens to them that 
is most important. Therefore, the players’ charac- 
ters are often far better defined than any of the oth- 
er characters involved in the story. It is necessary 
to create these characters before any game so that 
the players and host can reach an agreement on 
what they can do and how they should be played. 
The host may also find it very useful to know what 
sorts of roles will be played so that they can tailor 
the story around these characters. 


The Duties of a Questionnaire 

A good questionnaire will provide the following: 

e Information about what the character is capable of 

e Information about what the character is not capable of 
e A hook that invests the player in the character 

e A way to tie the character into the plot of the story 


e A way to tie the character to the other players’ charac- 
ters 


e And a reason for the character to hope. 


is the one you feel you actually earned? How did you survive your personal discovery that vampires are real? Why are you 


These characters exist in three forms: as roles the 
players interpret through play, as characters under- 
stood by the host, and as simple lists of questions 
and answers designed to reconcile the first two 
forms. This chapter deals mainly with the question- 
naire itself. From here, the players should be able 
to develop their interpretations, and the host an 
understanding of the characters. It all starts with 
the questionnaire. 


The host should create the questionnaires before- 
hand in order to tailor the characters to the story 
they have planned. Each character should have a 
unique questionnaire. Basically, a questionnaire 

is a page or so of questions, with plenty of room 
for answers, that attempt to define the character 
well enough for play. Do not ask too many ques- 
tions, or you will spend most of your game sifting 
through the answers. With practice, both creating a 
questionnaire and character can become easy and 
rewarding parts of the game, though it may seem 
daunting at first. 
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Creating a 


Questionnaire Creating questionnaires 


is more art than sci- 

ence. You will have to 
take into account the needs of the story, your play- 
ers, and the characters themselves. Each requires 
something different from the questions. The story 
needs leading questions that tie the characters into 
the plot and each other and questions that can help 
the characters through some foreseeable hardships 
or expose them to greater danger. The players 
need questions that they can sink their teeth into, 
which lead to interesting answers and inspire them 
to breathe life into their characters. These create 
characters the players can invest themselves in— 
characters worth caring about. Without this invest- 
ment, the players simply won't care if they lose 
their characters. And the characters need questions 
that can flesh them out, defining their strengths 
and limits. The characters need to have their capa- 
bilities well defined in the questionnaire to avoid 
slowing down play with discussions on just what 
the character can and cannot do. Above all, the 
characters need a reason for hope, or they won't 
care if they are lost to a tumbling tower. 


Ask questions that deal with a character’s habits 
and daily life. Ask questions about occupations, 
hobbies, achievements, and goals. Ask questions 
about disabilities, weaknesses, addictions, and fail- 
ures. Find out what shames a character, what ex- 
cites a character, and always what a character fears. 


Perhaps the one thing that every character ques- 
tionnaire must address is why the character par- 
ticipates in the story. What is it about this character 
that keeps him or her from quitting? There will be 
moments in most Dread games when a character 
has the chance to turn tail on their friends and es- 
cape whatever horror they face. It may occur while 
trying to out run a fearsome and spectral predator 
or when the characters uncover a cache of medical 
supplies with a surplus of morphine. Why not let 
the ghostly beast consume your allies? Why not 
inject yourself with enough narcotics to forget it 
all? What is it that keeps the character in the game? 


Topics that Could Be Addressed in a 
Questionnaire 
e How do you behave? 
e How do you look? 
e How do you relate to the other characters? 
e What are your fears? 
e What are your habits? 
e What are your hobbies? 
e What are your strengths? 
e What are your weaknesses? 
e What do you do for a living? 
e What do you own? 
e What gives you courage? 
e What is your past? 
e What keeps you from giving up? 
e What makes you happy? 
e What makes you sad? 


e What is your name? 


Intrusive Questions 


The most efficient way to get to the core of a character 
is to offer at least one intrusive question. These are the 
questions that no one is comfortable answering in real 
life. Many times these questions will never come up dur- 
ing the game; but they offer an incredible hook for the 
players, and for that reason, they are invaluable. Here are 
some samples. Some of them could be defused with easy 
answers, but players should be encouraged to seek the 
harder truths about their characters. 


e What is the worst thing you have ever done to a loved 
one? 


e It is said that everyone has a price—how did you dis- 
cover yours? 


e Why are you married if you aren’t in love? 

e Why won't your family acknowledge your existence? 
e Who else knows you are a fraud? 

e How come you no longer allow yourself to have pets? 


e Why do you feel responsible for the loss of a loved 
one? 


e Who has hurt you most over the years and why do you 
deserve it? 


nervous whenever you are alone? What do people automatically assume about you, and how are they often wrong? If you don’t 
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your mother may discover? With all this cash, how 
do you fend off boredom? Each of these questions 


immediately says something about the character, 


Suggested Questionnaire Structure but doesn’t exactly tell the whole story. Leave room 


Ultimately, how you structure your questionnaire should for surprises. 
reflect what works best for you and your players. This 
can be done differently for each questionnaire. There are 
times, however, when having a predefined structure can 
help you come up with questions faster and without wor- 


That bears repeating: leave room for surprises. 
Try to leave as many important details as possible 


rying about leaving anything out. Here is one such struc- about the character up to the player. If you need 
ture. Feel free to make your own or disregard the idea of someone who starts the game in a hospital, let the 
structures altogether. player decide whether they are a janitor, nurse, 

e Ask about a job, career, or some other defining trait. security guard, paramedic, pharmacist, doctor, pa- 
e This should address the bulk of what the character tient, a loved one visiting a patient, or what have 
is capable of and it should include some sort of hook you. The key is to let go of control. Perhaps the 

that allows the character to be different than others player in the above example wants to play a mafia 


Wicca ae button-man who is looking to put the squeeze on 


e Ask about another skill or talent such as a hobby or 


ay an ill witness in protective custody. This opens up 
H W E Y depen all new possibilities for the game. What if, dur- 
SK tor a psychological dericiency or dependency. ing an outbreak of ahor 


e This doesn’t have to be drastic, and in fact could just 


be something quirky about the character. f ZN T ily Contagious and tatal 
, “SEY disease, a police officer 
e Ask for a reason to find courage or hope. Pe, eh i ; . 
i ie 4 i recognizes him and tries 
e Ask how this character relates to the others. A AN 


to apprehend him? The 
e Ask about personality or appearance. 

answers players come 
e Ask about a relative or loved one. up with often add 


e Ask for a fear. whole new layers 


e Ask about religion, politics, or worldview. of pressure on the 


e Ask about gear, favorite possessions, or wealth. ? character. 
e Ask for a weakness or vulnerability. t 
e Ask for a survival technique or ability. A Don’t be afraid of 


e This doesn’t have to be positive. Many people sur- 
vive by avoiding problems in self-destructive ways. 


leaving questions 
open-ended. Ulti- 
mately, it is up to 
the host whether 

or not to approve 


e Ask for a name. 


re. any answer a 


After all, if the character doesn’t want to be player puts ona 
in the game, the player might as well topple questionnaire. This 
the tower and be done with it. way, the question- 
naire can ask “You 
If you are building a game with certain types have mystical control 
of characters in mind, ask leading questions over what?” and the 


that tie characters to the motives, careers, or player won't be able 
social standings that you require. What did you to answer “The world,” 
steal from your employer just before you were unless the host wants to 


fired? What is it about your love life that you fear ne see allow that answer. 


pay off this debt soon, what do you expect to happen? Who among the other characters makes you nervous and why? As a child, 


Through the questionnaire, you can leave some 
details of the story up to the players. “What feral 
animal almost killed you when you were a child, 
and how does this encounter still stay with you?” 
In a game where the antagonist is a lycanthrope, 
the answer to the question could prove very useful. 
The more details you draw out of the characters’ 
questionnaires, the easier it is to draw them into 
the story. 


There is really no hard and fast rule on how many 
of which types of questions you should use in a 
questionnaire, but as a general guideline, a baker’s 
dozen or so should be enough. To make things easy 
on you, try to spend equal time on the character’s 
capabilities, shortcomings, personality and appear- 
ance, psychology, and social interactions with the 
other characters. It is also recommended that you 
include a question or two about what belongings 
they might have with them at the beginning of the 
story and of course, don’t forget to ask about the 
name. 


Remember, though, the more questions you ask, 
the more you will have to read through to find that 
important detail in the middle of the game. 


If you are having trouble thinking of questions, you 
will find over a hundred and fifty examples along 
the bottoms of these pages. Simply flip through the 
book to a random page and see if any of the ques- 
tions inspire you. If not, look at the next or previ- 
ous one, and see if the combination sparks an idea. 


Structure • Example Questionnaire 


This particular questionnaire was written with the 
intent to exemplify the differences between life be- 
fore the apocalypse and after. 


1. Before the apocalypse, what job did you 
hold at a dot-com company, and what did you 
enjoy most about it? 


It is often a good idea to start off with a ques- 
tion that addresses the broadest details about 
the character. Here we have asked about the 
character’s previous job and what special skills 
they might have possessed at the job. This will 
give the player a chance to illustrate some of 
the character’s abilities as well as provide a 
framework from which the other questions 
can be answered. 


2. How do you think the others treat you dif- 
ferently because you are the youngest in the 
group other than the child? 


When the players begin this particular game, 
their characters will have already known each 
other. Questions like these help define the rela- 
tionships between the characters, so the play- 
ers know where to start. They can also help to 
create friendships or rivalries among the play- 
ers’ characters. Also, this question establishes 
some facts about the group, such as the pres- 
ence of a child and the relative age of this char- 
acter. The host of this game wanted everyone 
to know about the child right away because 
the child could be used to hold the group to- 
gether. 


3. What drug are you now addicted to and 
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Sample 
Questionnaire 
from a Risen 
Dead Game 


Here is an example why do you keep it a secret? 


questionnaire to exam- Questionnaires should address the faults of 
ine —later we will look the characters as well as their strengths. In this 
at how these questions particular game, the host wanted to make the 
can be answered. These stark new reality and its affects on the human 
are from a game that takes place a month or two psyche a central theme. The questionnaire re- 
after the dead have risen and torn the civilized flects this by giving most of the questions a 
world apart. Since this apocalypse, the characters psychoanalytical edge. The hope is that the 
have been forced into a grim and harsh survival. players will spend time considering how the 


rise of the dead has affected their characters’ 


what helped you through all those nights alone? What do you own only because of how it makes others think of you? Why did 
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lives. 


4. Is the emotional impact of the apocalypse 
lightened by the fact that you are now more 
physically fit than you ever have been, or do 
you feel guilty for taking pleasure in this 
fact? 


Like the previous question, this one deals with 
how the character’s psychology has changed 
since the rising of the dead. It also gives the 
player something else to work with if a physi- 
cally demanding task comes up during the 
story — very handy in a game that will most 
likely involve a lot of running. 


5. When you have trouble sleeping, what 
pleasant memory do you focus on? 


The host created this question in order to pro- 
vide something hopeful or light-hearted in 
what would otherwise be a grim life. The goal 
was to subtly give the player a reason for the 
character to continue in this harsh world. Some 
players may need more than this to work with. 
If that was the case, the host could have asked 
the more obvious question: “What memories 
do you have that give you hope for the fu- 
ture?” There is nothing inherently wrong with 
either question —it just depends on the player. 
If, as a host, you are unsure, err on the obvious 
side for a question this important. 


6. Of all the family members and friends you 
lost to the dead in the first few days of the 
apocalypse, whom do you miss the most and 
why? 


Questions about the past, especially concern- 
ing regrets, fears, or lost loved ones, are always 
good. They help to flesh out the character and 
they provide fuel for horrific encounters in the 
course of the story. In this case, the host was 
toying with the idea of having an apparition 
haunt the players’ characters. If each character 
had a similar question, the host could pick the 
most effective one. 


7. Do you let the others know about that thrill 
you get from the adrenaline rush that accom- 
panies a battle with the dead, and how does 
this rush affect how you fight? 


This is another hint that this character could 
become a physical powerhouse. The host is ex- 
pecting the players’ characters to be fighting 
the dead for a good chunk of the story. Ques- 
tions like these will not only help the charac- 
ters survive, but will help the host decide on 
what may or may not require pulls while the 
characters are engaged in battle. 


8. You depend on the others for survival be- 
cause of your lack of what vital ability? 


Like the question about the drug addiction, 
this one forces the player to explore some of 
the character’s weaknesses. Players can some- 
times be reluctant to see their character in a 
negative light, which makes these questions 
vital. Perhaps more importantly, this question 
gives the character a reason to stick with the 
group and help everyone survive, something 
this host wants to encourage. 


9. Whom do you feel closest to in the group 
and who do you believe doesn’t like you? 


This is the third question that deals with re- 
lations with other players’ characters and the 
group dynamic. Not all games will need this 
many, but this time the host wanted to focus 
on reasons why the characters would look out 
for each other. It also creates a little tension, 
which is perfectly fine. When answering this 
sort of question, it is recommended that the 
player wait until everyone is ready to intro- 
duce their characters to everyone else. It will 
then be easier to find a character that matches 
each part of the question. 


10. What’s in your pockets? 


Rarely do characters begin the game naked, 
and there is a reasonable amount of items that 
could be assumed a character would have, 
even if they weren’t listed on the question- 


you wear turtlenecks for a week last July? What is the only memento you have still kept from your childhood? What do you keep 


naire. But questions like this one allow the 
players to introduce unique and perhaps vital 
items. As with all the answers on a question- 
naire, the host has to approve this one, just to 
make sure a stray assault rifle doesn’t find its 
way into a story set in the fog-choked alleys of 
Victorian London. 


11. What part of yourself do you find most 
embarrassing? 


The answer to this question will give the play- 
er a way to play the character in a social role. 
If the answer is a physical feature, such a large 
nose, everyone will have a better idea of what 
the character looks like. If the answer is some- 
thing else, such as the character’s inability to 
speak to members of the opposite gender or 
the character’s age, then this will most certain- 
ly come out during play when the character is 
interacting socially. 


12. What do you think you are better at than 
you really are? 


The answer to this question will not only 
provide the host with something to trap the 
character with, it will also give the character’s 
player more to work with in social situations. 
But mostly, it is just a fun question and will 
generate entertaining moments in the game. 


13. What is your name? 


Finally, the player is asked to provide a name 
for the character. 


Answering Questionnaires 


questions, the further and further you fall into the 
depths of the character. To take a seemingly innoc- 
uous question and apply an exaggerated example: 


“What'll you have to drink?” Whiskey, on the 
rocks. “Why?” Because I’m a weary man with little 
use for frivolous and fruity drinks. “Why?” Be- 
cause I have seen things that have made me ques- 
tion my own sanity. “Why?” It is the nature of my 
occupation to scour the world for things we were 
not meant to know. And so forth. 


You do not have to answer all of the silent whys in 
print, but considering them will help you answer 
other questions. 


The goal to filling out a questionnaire is not to cre- 
ate a character that will survive and thrive in any 
environment the host throws at you, but to create 
an interesting character that makes the story worth 
participating in. To this end, consider what sorts of 
flaws your character will have to heroically over- 
come, and try to bring them out in your answers. 
Try to provide reasons for why your character 
would want to survive the story and make con- 
nections with the other characters. The game is a 
struggle and without such reasons and connec- 


How to Answer the Questions 
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To create an appropriate character, try to follow these tips 


when filling out a questionnaire: 


e Assume the question ends with a few more “and 
why?” or “How?” questions. 


Filling Out a 


Questionnaire e Don’t try to make an invincible character. 


When filling out a char- 


acter questionnaire, you e Tie your character in with the other characters. 


e You can wait until all the characters are introduced 
before you answer the questions about the other 
characters. 


should always assume 
the presence of a silent “and why?” at the end of 


each question. It will create a better understand- ; 
. . e Create a character with flaws that need to be overcome. 
ing of the character. The answer will cover more 


: ; e Give your character a reason to survive. 
ground, and there will be less room for misunder- wey EMAV 
standing during the game itself. The more times * Most of all, create acharacter you want toplay. 


you ask yourself “and why?” about any of the 


doing during interviews that you fear will prolong your unemployed status? What did your last few breakups have in common? 
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tions, there is no point in playing. Keep in mind 
that whatever answers you supply will have to be 
approved by the host. 


If you are stuck on the answer to a certain ques- 
tion, move on and return to it later, or ask the host 
for clarification. You may also find that you will 
have to wait for details about the other characters 
as well. For that matter, other players may ask you 
about your character. If all the players are pres- 
ent, you can go ahead and ask them. Alternatively, 
everyone may decide to wait until the rest of the 
questionnaires are filled out, introduce their char- 
acters, and then answer the interpersonal ques- 
tions. There is no need to share information you do 
not feel the other characters would or should know. 
Try to be as helpful as possible without revealing 
any important character secrets. 


Sample Answers 
from a Risen 
Dead Game 


Here is one example of 
how a player might fill 
out the sample ques- 
tionnaire from above. 
The comments are interspersed, and explain why 
these answers are useful and how they may help in 
the game. 


1. Before the apocalypse, what job did you 
hold at a dot-com company, and what did you 
enjoy most about it? 


I was a database programmer working on correlat- 
ing large amounts of data about the shopping habits 
of our customers’ customers. You couldn't imagine 
a less exciting job. Debugging was about the only 
thing that kept me alive. I love that investigative 
shit. 


Answering in first person may help a player get 
a feel for the character’s voice, which seems to 
have happened here. The debugging comment 
indicates that the character has an affinity for 
methodical detective work, which may come 
into play during the story. 


2. How do you think the others treat you dif- 
ferently because you are the youngest in the 
group other than the child? 


Not too differently now, I made damn sure of that. 


While this answer appears to go against the 
spirit of the question, it is not altogether a bad 
answer. The player’s conception of the charac- 
ter does not include him being fawned upon, 
ignored, or patronized, and this is made clear 
in the answer. Plus, it still gives the character 
some depth by implying that there was a time 
in the past when this was an issue. Since the 
host didn’t feel that it was essential to the story 
that this character be treated differently, this 
answer was approved. 


3. What drug are you now addicted to and 
why do you keep it a secret? 


Nicotine. Smoking is a filthy habit, and I don’t 
want the child picking it up. I’m pretty sure the 
child thinks of me as a big brother. 


This answer is a good example of answering 
the silent “and why?” at the end. The question 
requires that the player write at least the first 
two sentences, but the third brings the idea 
together and offers a relationship that would 
be interesting to play. The child isn’t named or 
even given a gender in this answer because the 
player who is playing the child’s parent hasn’t 
filled out that questionnaire yet. The player 
can fill that information in later, if necessary. 


4. Is the emotional impact of the apocalypse 
lightened by the fact that you are now more 
physically fit than you ever have been, or do 
you feel guilty for taking pleasure in this 
fact? 


Both. It is survival of the fittest and I make no ex- 
cuses for delighting in my survival, but deep down, 
I'm afraid it is just bravado. 


There isn’t much wiggle room in this question 
for the player. Obviously the host wanted the 
character to be physically fit and wanted the 


Why do you feel like you're not living up to the expectations that come with carrying your grandfather’s sword? What is your 


character to be concerned about it. With ques- 
tions like these the important part is just to 
consider how it affects your understanding of 
the character. 


5. When you have trouble sleeping, what 
pleasant memory do you focus on? 


Christmas time. Hopefully we will be able to cel- 
ebrate the holiday again. 


This is another example of the player supply- 
ing more than is asked for. Goals like this one 
are also great ways to give your character a 
reason to keep going in the face of the horrors 
they will experience. 


6. Of all the family members and friends you 
lost to the dead in the first few days of the 
apocalypse, whom do you miss the most and 
why? 


My little sister. We always stuck up for each when 
we were growing up, and I feel personally respon- 
sible for losing her. Perhaps this is why I care so 
much for the child. 


Another opportunity to make a connection 
with the child, which is great, but this answer 
actually brings up more questions. In this case 
the host asks the player to provide a little more 
information on the sister. 


She’s four and half years younger than me and had 
just started college when the dead rose. Her name 
was Carol, but we called her Carl because she would 
mispronounce her own name as a child. 


7. Do you let the others know about that thrill 
you get from the adrenaline rush that accom- 
panies a battle with the dead, and how does 
this rush affect how you fight? 


I’m too vocal about the thrill during the fight — al- 
ways shouting insults that fall on dead ears. After- 
wards, however, I deny the thrill and try to pretend 
I am more somber than I really am. I prefer to fight 
up close with the dead. They can’t sneak up on you 
if you are in the middle of them. 


Example Answers 


Much like the answer to the fourth question, 
this answer makes for a complex and rich 
personality. The character isn’t just a dead-de- 
stroying machine. He has fears, both of being 
surprised by the dead and of being exposed as 
enjoying this too much. 


8. You depend on the others for survival be- 
cause of your lack of what vital ability? 


Acquiring and preparing food. I just can’t get the 
hang of hunting, foraging, and cooking. 


The host may point out to the player that be- 
cause the dead only rose months ago, there is 
still plenty of canned goods to be scavenged 
from abandoned houses and stores. But the 
character is already tied pretty firmly to the 
group through the child, and eating nothing 
but canned goods will eventually wear on 
him. So this answer should work. 


9. Whom do you feel closest to in the group 
and who do you believe doesn’t like you? 


At this point, the player leaves this blank and 
plans on answering it once everyone has been 
introduced. 


10. What’s in your pockets? 


A Swiss army knife, a Leatherman multi-tool, a 
lucky silver dollar, a lighter, two packs of cigarettes, 


and a-4S-meagniunrwittextractp. 


The host approves all of these items except 
for the gun. While it is conceivable that these 
survivors would have guns, the player already 
indicated that the character preferred to fight 
in close quarters. The two of them discuss the 
matter and decide to list a machete instead, 
which fits better with both their understand- 
ings of the character—even if it doesn’t fit in 
a pocket. 


And I always carry a machete with me. 


favorite game? Despite your new lifestyle, what “guilty pleasure” from your past do you still allow yourself? What one thing 
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11. What part of yourself do you find most 
embarrassing? 


My body odor. Rarely do we get the chance to main- 
tain the same level of hygiene we all had before the 
dead rise, but I’m sure I’ve suffered the worst for it. 
Whenever possible, I avoid standing too close to the 
others, for their sake. 


An answer like this not only gives the player 
another hook when it comes to playing the 
character, but it gives the host a chance to put 
this character in some awkward situations. 
What if all of the characters were held up in 
a closet, hoping that a roving band of dead 
will pass them by? Whether or not this char- 
acter actually smells, will he be embarrassed 
enough to face the dead alone just to give the 
others some fresh air? 


12. What do you think you are better at than 
you really are? 


Stealth. I simply don’t realize how much noise I 
make. 


Another answer that should give the host ideas 
for what to throw at the players. 


13. What is your name? 


Chicktes- 


The host felt such a silly name might detract 
from the game, and asked the player if he 
thought it was appropriate. The player decid- 
ed it was a nickname. 


Charles “Chuckles” Thompson. 


Playing your 
Character Once you have com- 
pleted the questionnaire 
it is time to introduce 
your character to the other players. At this point, 
you should reveal any information their characters 
may know about yours. Just how much usually 
depends on the characters’ relationship with each 


do you hope your boss never finds out about? Why haven't you spoken to your mother in 5 years, despite the fact that she leaves 


other. The host should let everyone know if and 
how they know each other. Answers to questions 
about character relationships will also have an im- 
pact. In the end, you should play by ear and makes 
sure you don’t reveal anything that is meant to be a 
secret. Those can come out during the game. 


Generally, the host will start the game by telling 
you and the other players about where their char- 
acters are, what they have been doing just before 
the game started, and what the world about them 
looks, sounds, feels, and smells like. While the 
host narrates the story, you and your fellow play- 
ers should explain what your characters are doing. 
There is no order to this unless the host says that 
there needs to be. Try to give everyone an oppor- 
tunity to participate, but don’t sit back and let the 
story happen without you. Jump in. 


During the game, you will be responsible for con- 
trolling your character’s intentions. You can decide 
exactly what the character wants to do and how 
the character plans on doing it. However, things 
will not always go according to plan. From time 

to time the host may step in and require that you 
pull some blocks in order for your character to do 
what you want your character to do. Or, if the host 
thinks whatever your character is attempting is 

too unreasonable, it may be prohibited altogether. 
When the host makes these sorts of judgments, 
you are allowed to argue your character’s case, to 
a point. If you feel that the host has overlooked an 
ability that is clearly detailed on the questionnaire, 
or if you don’t think the host fully understands 
how the character will accomplish the task at hand, 
you are welcome to bring these things up. Ulti- 
mately, the host is the final arbiter. If you state your 
case and the host still disagrees, you must live with 
their ruling. 


There are two reasons why the host's rulings on 
character actions are final. The first is simply to 
save time and eliminate stress. Lengthy arguments 
about what imaginary people can and can’t do are 
no fun to anyone. The second is because the host 
knows more-intimate details about the story. You 
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may think that because your character is a pro- 
fessional mechanic, she should be able to fix the 
getaway car in no time flat; but you won't realize 
until much later in the story that an alien virus is 
clouding her brain. The host shouldn’t have to re- 
veal such details until the appropriate time, so as a 
player you will have to trust the host’s judgment. 


When playing your character, keep the question- 
naire on hand so you can reference it. Try to speak 
as your character would (though if your character 
has a voice too far removed from your own, no one 
will blame you if you speak normally instead of in 
a comical pitch or accent). Playing a Dread game is 
in some ways similar to improvisational theater. 
Everyone is more likely to enjoy the game if they 
are in character. Keep in mind what is written on 
your questionnaire. There will be opportunities to 
showcase behaviors and quirks that were devel- 
oped from the answers you came up with. 


Remember to stay as true to your character as 
possible. Don’t consider what you would do in 
any given situation; consider what your character 
would do. 


Player vs. 
Character When you know some- 
thing that your charac- 
ter should not, you need 
to pretend you don’t know it. Or rather, you must 
not play the character as if they know it. This is 
much harder than it sounds. The game isn’t ruined 
if you forget to maintain this separation of knowl- 
edge, but you should try to be aware of it. For the 
most part, it can be assumed that characters know 
many of the everyday things that their players 
know. That is, assuming the game is set in roughly 
the same time and culture as the players. If you 
were playing serfs in feudal Europe who are being 
hunted by a demented lord and his entourage, then 
obviously your characters would not know how to 
change the tires on a car. Fortunately, this situation 
is not likely to rise in such a game. 


Helping the Host 


When you fill out your character’s questionnaire there 
will be several opportunities for you to help the host out. 
Mainly, you want to make your character’s abilities and 
drawbacks as clear as possible. This way there will be less 
discussion about what the character can and can’t do dur- 
ing play. 

You will also want to give your character the sort of flaws 
that will lead to interesting dilemmas in the game. This 
not only gives the host something to work with, but also 
allows you to control a bit of the story you want to tell 
with your character. 


Finally, you want to make a character that will interact 
with the other characters. This interaction doesn’t have to 
be positive all the time, but there needs to be a reason for 
the character to be with them. For some games, this will 
be obvious—everyone is trapped in the same haunted 
asylum trying to find their way out. For others it may re- 
quire a little more help from the players. Everything will 
run more smoothly in these games if you create a charac- 


ter that has a reason to work with or use the group. 


In fact, many times the opposite occurs. The char- 
acters in the feudal game could very easily know 
how to slaughter and dress a wild animal they 
caught while on the run, even if the players do not. 
There is absolutely nothing wrong with this, and 
the players shouldn’t be required to describe what 
their characters are doing in such detail that they 
run the risk of doing it wrong. They could just say 
their characters are preparing the animal for eating. 
The host should be satisfied with this. 


Occasionally, a player may realize that their char- 
acter would understand or notice something that 
the player wouldn’t even know to look for. An ex- 
ample of this would be a character who works as a 
forensic crime scene investigator. The player may 
not know that the blood splatter patterns on the 
wall are not consistent with eyewitness accounts 
of the murder. The player may, however, suspect 
something is amiss. In this case, the player may 
electively pull a block to have the host bring the 


you a message nearly every night? Why have you still not eaten the cake the Welcome Wagon brought over when you moved 
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Chatter 


One way to reduce some of these gaps between player 
and character knowledge is to reduce the amount of dis- 
cussion between players that isn’t occurring between 
characters. The temptation to talk to the other players 
about what is happening in the game and how you plan 
to deal with it is great. However, if plans and agreements 
are made between players whose characters aren’t able to 
communicate with one another, the suspension of disbe- 
lief in the game breaks down. To avoid this, you could 
play with this rule: 


If you aren't telling the host what your character is doing, than 
your character is also saying what you say. 


This should keep the out-of-character discussions to a 
minimum. There is no need to be draconian about enforc- 
ing this rule unless it really gets out of hand. 


clue to their attention. This doesn’t guarantee that 
the host will have something for you, but at times 


it is better safe than sorry. 


game is much more enjoyable when boneheaded 
characters do boneheaded things — even if it gets 
them into devastatingly bad situations. 


That said, you could ask the host to allow your 
character to have an idea that they normally 
wouldn't. If the player really wants the character 
to know something the player knows — something 
it is unlikely but not impossible for the character to 
know —an elective pull may convince the host to 
allow it. 


Beyond the Night 

Dread characters do 

not have to end when 
the story does. Many of them can offer more than 
a single night’s distraction. If you were to play ina 
series of stories set in the same place over several 
nights, you might want to reuse the characters you 
had previously. In this way, the game can be like a 
comic book, novel, or television series. However, 
no one survives a Dread game without changing. 
To represent the sorts of changes a character may 
experience there are several things you will want 


Perhaps the most disruptive schism between player 
and character knowledge is not when the player 
has had the benefit of some experience or educa- 
tion that the characters hasn’t, but when the player 
suspects something the character shouldn’t. During 
a Dread game you will have those moments when a 
character should open a door and you, as the play- 
er, know that something horrible waits just beyond. 


Resist the urge to play the character as if they know 
this. The 


>, 
im 


to do. First, take careful notes during the game. 

If something happens to or has an affect on your 
character, write it on the questionnaire. The guide- 
lines for these notes can be found in the previous 
chapter in Dealing with the Consequences [p. 14], 
Recording the Consequences [p. 14], and Expand- 
ing Characters [p. 9]. 


Second, the host should provide each player with a 
few extra questions at the end or beginning of each 
complete story the character is involved in. Unlike 
questions for new characters, these don’t have to 
be so well thought out. In fact, the host may ask the 
same questions of each character: 


What have you learned from your previous 
ordeal? 


This gives the players a chance to improve 
their characters in a way that reflects the expe- 
riences they had during the story. 


into the neighborhood? Despite working in a white-collar office, why do you insist on wearing steel-toed shoes? Why do you 
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What long-term harm did you sustain in your 
previous ordeal? 


Scars, wounds, and psychological traumas 
that are not likely to heal any time soon should 
be recorded after this sort of question. To prop- 
erly answer this question and the next one, the 
host should tell the players how much time 
has passed between games. 


Eventually, your character may take up more than 
a single sheet of paper. That is, if you have a steady 
hand. 


If you find your questionnaire has grown and it is 
no longer conveniently packaged on a single sheet 
of paper, feel free to reduce it all to a single sheet of 
notes. But hold on to the original, just in case. 


What have you been up to since the last or- 
deal? 


If it has been a while since the story took place, 
the characters may be at very different points 
in their lives. Some might have gone back to 
school. Some may have lost their jobs. Some 
may have spent more time at the gym. Some 
may have started families. These details will 
be important to the new character. 


The host is not tied to these questions and may try 
to direct the growth of the characters with more 
leading ones — especially in the case of the last 
question. In fact, if a lot of time has passed between 
stories, the host may expand the last question into 
several questions that are more like the sort of 
questions asked of beginning characters. 


Whatever questions are used, the goal is the same: 
find out how the characters have been changed by 
their story and how they have changed since it was 
resolved. 


When is a Story Over? 


During a long running series of stories, it may be hard to 
tell when one story ends and another begins. If you were 
playing the risen dead game used as an example for the 
questionnaire, your characters may have to survive innu- 
merable horrors before any real resolution can be found. 
So, how can one tell when a story is done? 


There is no hard and fast rule to this. Basically, if a story 
feels done, it is done. Or, if in the middle of a story several 
months pass without significant action, the host may of- 
fer more questions. In fact, just about any time the host 
feels it is appropriate, they can ask more questions of the 
characters. If the players feel that, after several nights of 
playing the same characters, they should get a chance to 
answer more questions, they should ask their host for 
more. More questions never hurt anyone. 


have a picture of someone you've never met in your wallet? What song always makes you think of your childhood? What is that 


